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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
ACCREDITING OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The conditions that gave rise to accrediting secondary schools 
in California were not widely different from those in any com- 
munity where a growing university has found itself in the same 
field with growing schools ; where a common support, as well as 
common interests and responsibilities, naturally bound them 
together; where the schools were too few in number to satisfy 
the needs of the state ; and where, finally, the prevailing curricula 
were lacking in organization and reasonable uniformity, often 
giving young people a variety of fragmentary studies, rather 
than what was best calculated to produce power and real educa- 
tion. 

Let it be noted at the outset that the accrediting system, as 
here evolved, is in no way out of harmony with the spirit of 
republican institutions, for the schools have not thereby yielded 
up their freedom ; no power from without has put them under 
the control of a central authority, as is the case in Prussia. On 
the contrary, each school voluntarily establishes its relation with 
the university and may sever it at will. To be sure, almost every 
constituency desires to see its school on the annual 'accredited 
list,' regarding this as both a guarantee of its worth and a con- 
venience for students, who, subject to the approval of their 
principal, are thus permitted to enter the university without 
entrance examinations. But this pressure upon the school pro- 
ceeds from public opinion and is strong just in proportion as the 
university is thought to serve the general good. 

The work of accrediting is delegated by the faculty to a com- 
mittee whose membership is comparatively large, representing as 
fully as possible the various interests of the schools. This com- 
mittee appoints certain men — generally from six to fifteen, 
partly from its own ranks and partly from the rest of the faculty 
— to visit the secondary schools, public and private, in all parts 
of the state, so far as they have made application. But the 
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examiner in a given subject, must as a rule, be a specialist in 
that field, and so conscientiously has this policy been carried out, 
that not infrequently most of the studies in a given school have 
been inspected, year after year, by the heads of the correspond- 
ing departments of the university. The committee receives from 
the examiners a written report on every subject within each 
school. Furthermore every school sends to the university once 
a year specimen examination papers in all subjects under inspec- 
tion. Toward the end of the academic year the committee 
makes out the annual 'accredited list,' which shows not only the 
schools that have measured up to the standard, but also the sub- 
jects within each school. This report becomes valid when 
approved by the faculty as a whole. The expenses incurred 
through this inspection are paid out of the university funds. 
The system may at first glance appear to be an expensive one, 
but experience has shown the wisdom of doing this work in the 
best possible manner, or not at all. To send only one inspector 
to a school would, to be sure, reduce the cost, but at the same 
time it would greatly reduce the efficiency of the system. 
Judged by results the present method has amply justified the 
outlay. 

The university does not undertake to designate just what 
pupils in a given high school shall be entitled to enter its fresh- 
man class without entrance examinations. This is clearly set 
forth in a circular of information drawn up by the Schools Com- 
mittee : "The university does not intend to pass judgment upon 
individual graduates (of secondary schools). But having 
approved the standards of the school, on the basis of visits by 
examiners, and consideration of the teaching, the course of study, 
and the attainment of the pupils, it leaves the principal to apply 
them, and accepts his recommendations without further question. 
There is here a consistent maintenance of the co-operative idea." 
Any abuse of these privileges on the part of a principal would 
subsequently come to light in the standing of his recommended 
graduates who have entered the university. "A close scrutiny 
of such data shows no general indication that the responsibility 
is lightly regarded. In most cases, severer conditions are 
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enforced by the school in recommending for entrance to the 
university than in granting its own diploma." 

One great aim in California has been to obviate a state of 
affairs under which pupils are not trained evenly throughout a 
reasonable period of time before going to college but are led to 
work, sometimes laxly, and then again feverishly on the verge 
of examinations. Says Matthew Arnold (as quoted by Professor 
Slate in his article on "The Relation of the University to Sec- 
ondary Schools," printed in the University Chronicle, Vol. 1, 
No. 6): 

The end to have in view is that every one who presents himself . . . shall 
have received for a certain length of time the best preliminary instruction. 
This is not an absolute security, but it is the best security. It is a thousand 
times better than the mere examination test. 

To this end every school is inspected annually, certain sub- 
jects, however, being now and then omitted for a year or two 
where they are specially well in hand ; and furthermore in judg- 
ing a school the senior class is rated on the basis of the work it 
has done throughout its entire course. A premium is thus set 
upon sustained effort and healthy, normal growth. 

Another aim has been to pursue such a policy toward sec- 
ondary schools that they should not be led to develop college 
preparatory work to the detriment of local needs and interests. 
Wherever the needs of the few come into conflict with those of 
the many the latter take precedence. It should be added that, 
as a rule, the examiner presents himself at the school without 
previous notification, and that he spends ordinarily about one 
day in a place. His work is not always confined to the school- 
room, but may consist also in conferences with members of the 
school board and other influential citizens of the community, 
The examiner not infrequently delivers a public lecture during 
his visit ; informal addresses to the school are very common. 

In conclusion two questions naturally arise: What are the 
results of the California system of accrediting schools ? And to 
what extent is it likely to undergo modification in the future ? 
A partial answer to the first question may be gathered from the 
number of schools that have sought accrediting and have sue- 
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cessfully maintained their standard. The facts are given in the 
following table, taken from the last Biennial Report of the presi- 
dent of the university : 

NUMBER OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS, EACH YEAR SINCE THE FIRST 
ACCREDITING OF SCHOOLS IN 1 883-84. 
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To this system is due in some measure the great improve- 
ment of the secondary schools in California, an improvement 
that is almost unparalleled when one considers the time and 
conditions. Two features in their growth are especially note- 
worthy : namely, the excellence of certain schools in remote, 
sparsely populated, and isolated communities ; and the very 
large proportion of college graduates among the teachers. All 
our best American universities are represented and, in a less but 
still gratifying degree, those of England and Germany. Finally, 
the university is in no small measure responsible for a state law 
passed in 1891 authorizing the establishment of secondary 
schools under new conditions. The details of this legislation 
cannot here be given, but there can be no doubt that its effec- 
has been most beneficial. 

As regards the future of this system, perhaps no more authori- 
tative answer could be given than by citing part of the plan 
which the Schools Committee has followed from the first and 
which it has no disposition to give up: "The intention has 
been throughout to make the policy of the university flexible in 
its adjustment to the situation, rather than rigid, and to modify 
details of execution where the development of the plan has 
indicated that as desirable. If the essential purpose of the 
contact (between the university and the schools) is held clearly 
in mind, further improvement in procedure may be relied upon 
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to grow out of experience." "The plan of annual supervision 
by the university may be maintained with profit until its relaxa- 
tion shall be justified by a general condition of excellence and 
stability among the high schools of the state." Consistently 
with this position and in view of the general rise in the school 
standard that has already taken place, the policy of the univer- 
sity during the last two years has undergone some change. The 
inspection is now being put into fewer hands ; that is to say, 
where formerly each subject was inspected by a separate special- 
ist, at present two subjects are sometimes handled by a single 
examiner. They must, however, be cognate subjects, and he 
must be competent in both fields. 

After all, the distinctive feature of the system consists not so 
much in its mechanism as in the spirit with which it has been 
administered, nor could an adequate idea of this be conveyed 
without tracing the history of the California schools in detail. 
This spirit did not spring suddenly into being; it was not yet in 
the minds of the men who originally formulated the plan ; begin- 
ning with a narrow range of objects, it evolved into a wide sense 
of responsibility, and a recognition that an important part of the 
university's work should make both directly and indirectly for 
the welfare of the secondary schools. 

Leon J. Richardson. 

University of California. 



